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LULLWORTH CASTLE, DORSET, 


THE PRESENT RESIDENCE OF CHARLES, EX-KING OF FRANCE 


‘We are happy in being alte to lay before our read- 
ers un engraved view of Lub wort) Casile, the p:es- 
ent residence of the dethroned Charles. ‘This en- 
graving is but the first of a sevice which we hope 
to Jay before our patrons from time to time, em- 
bracing views in our own © untry, as well as eth- 
ers in all quarters of the woild. 

The “sweet uses of adversity” invest the above 
engraving with peculiar interest at the present mo- 
ment. ‘Vhe asylum of fallen royalty has some et- 
traction, however lowly the “divinity” which “doth 
hedge a king,”? may be rated. The Castle itself is, 
moreover, a place of note, and is what topogra- 
phers call ‘fanoble pile.” It oecupics an eminence 
in the south-east corner of an extensive park, and 
commands a fine view of the sea from an opening 
between the hills, as well as extensive inland pros- 
peets. The coast, too, is of great natural beauty; 
for every tourist must remember the Cove, or beau- 
tiful basin of Lullworth, and the arched rocks in its 
vicinity. The present Castle of Luilworth is not of 
any great antiquity, but is supposed to be on or near 
the site of a castle mentioned as far back as the year 
1146. The materials for building it were brought 
principally from the ruins of Bindon Abbey, not 
very distant. The foundation was laid in the year 
1588; and the structure, except its internal decora- 
viens, finished in 1609: the latter were not complet- 
ed till after the year 1641, when the ancestor of the 
present owner, James Weld, Esq. purchased the 
estate. Perhaps we cannot do better than quote 
the general description of the Castle from Hutch- 
ins’s History of Dorset:— 


**Lullworth Castle is an exact enbe of cighty feet, 
with a round tower at each corner, thirty fect in di- 
ameter, and rising sixteen feet adore the walls, 


which, as well as the towers, aie embattled. The 
walls are six feet thick; the ofices are under ground, 
arcthed with stone. The louse has three stories, 
but the towers four: in exch front are three rows of 
four windows; in the tow ers are four rows, of three 
exch, exclusive of the oilices. ‘The ha'l and dining- 
room are large; and Uic voomsare in general eighteen 
fect high. In the apartments are some family por- 
traits, executed by the celebrated Sir Peter Lely. 
The principal front is on the east, and faced with 
Chilmark stone; before it was a large court, now 
laid into a lawn leading to the landing-place, which 
is cusrded by a balustrade of stone, estled the Clois- 
ters, because paved with the stones from the clois- 
ters of Bindon Abbey. Over the doors are statues 
of two ancient Romans, in their gowns. On each 
side of the door, which is supported by four pillars 
of the Tonie order, is a large niche, and over them 
two shields, on which are the arms of Weld, pro- 
perly biazoned. In the niches are the statues of 
Musie and Painting.” 


Cp We had prepared for this number of the 


Aricl, a beautiful copperplate engraving of the wil- 
lage of Lockport, N.Y. oa the Clinton Canal.— 
The plate is already printed, but being unable to 
procure a suitable deseription to accompany it, in 
time for this number, we have concluded to post- 
pone it until our next. Iv the mean time we fur- 
nish a well executed engraving on wood, of a seene 
calculated to interest all of our readers. 


| 


ON WOMAN: 
Oh, woman! thou art frail as fair, 
Thy promises are * light ae air,” 
Thy breast a heaven without a heart in, 
Thy love—my eye and Betty Martin‘ 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


CAPTAIN BERCHEY’S VOYAGE TO 
BEHRING’S STRAIT, 
The perusal of this volume throughout has 
aflorded us unmingled pleasure. ‘he story 
is so well told, and the information is of so 
interesting a nature, that it is like proceeding 
alony an agreeable path, with something at 
every turn to stopat and admire. But the 
more our gratification has been increased, we 
have felt the more our want of power to do 
justice to the highly-gifted author’s narra- 
tive. The more perfect his pictures are, the 
less do we find ourselves competent to reduce 
them within our miniature size; the more 
finished his descriptions, the less will they 
bear to be broken into insulated fragments. 
We must, therefore, after all, be satisfied 
with performing a very imperfect duty to- 
wards a volume of very superior excellence. 

With his code of instructions in his “lock- 
er,” our gallant and intelligent Captain sail- 
ed from Spithead on the 19th of May, 1525, 
in the Blossom, of twenty-six, but mounting 
sixteen guns, carefully fitted out for the voy- 
age, and with a compliment of 110 persons; 
the object to meet Captain Parry or Captain 
Franklin in Behring’s Strait, should the na- 
val expedition of the former, or the land ex- 
pedition of the latter, succeed in reaching 
that outlet to the Pacific. And as the Blos- 
sum in her route would traverse a portion of 
the globe hitherto little examined, her com- 
mander was directed to explore and survey 
these parts, with the view to the furtherance 
of navigation and general science; the task 
could not have been intrusted to abler hands. 
With such a trip before us, our first tack is 
to double Cape Horn. Quitting the coast of 
Chili, the island of Sala-y-Gomez was inspect- 
ed through the glasses, and the ship bore 
away for Easter Island. 

“As the boats approached, the anxiety of 
the natives was manifested by shouts, which 
overpowered the voices of the officers; and 
our boats, before they gained the beach, were 
surrounded by hundreds of swimmers, cling- 
ing to the gunwale, the stern and the rudder, 
until they became unmanageable. They all 
appeared to be friendly disposed, and none 
came empty-handed. Bananas, yams, pota- 
toes, sugar-cane, nets, idols, &c., were ofler- 
ed for sale, and some were even thrown into 
the boat, leaving their visitors to make what 
return they chose. Among the swimmers 
there were a great many females, who were 
equally or more anxious to get into the boats 
than the men, and made use of every per- 
suasion, to induce the crew to admit them. 
But, to have acceded to their entreaties 
wonld have encumbered the party, and sub- 
jected them io depredations. As it was, the 
boats were so weighed ydown by persons 
clinging to them, that for personal safety the 
crew were compelled to have recourse to 
sticks to keep them off, at which none of the 
natives took offence, but regained their posi- 
tion the instant the attention of the persons 
in the boat was called to some other object. 
Just within the gunwale there were many 
small things which were highly prized among 
the swimmers; and the boats being brought 
low in the water by the crowd hanging to 


them, many of these articles were stolen, 
notwithstanding the most vigilant attention 
on the part ofthe crew, who had no means of 
recovering them, the marauders darting into 
the water, and diving the moment they com- 
mitted the theft. ‘The women were not less 
active in these piracies than the men; for if 
they were not the actual plunderers, they 
procured the opportunity for others, by en- 
grossing the attention of the seamen, by their 
caresses and ludicrous gestures. In proceed- 
ing to the landiig-place the boats had to pass 
a small isolated rock which rose several feet 
above the water. As many females as could 
possibly find room crowded upon this emi- 
nence pressing together so closely, that the 
rock appeared to be a mass of living beings. 
Of these Nereids three or four would shoot 
off at a time into the water, and swim with 
the expertness of fish to the boats to try their 
influence on their visitors. One of them, a 
very young girl, and less accustomed to the 
water than her companions, was taken upon 
the shoulders of an elderly man, conjectured 
to be her father, and was, by him, recom- 
mended to the attention of one of the officers, 
who, in compassion allowed her a seat in the 
boat. She was young and exceedingly pret- 
ty; her features were small and well! made, 
her eyes dark, and her hair black, long, and 
flowing; her color, deep brunette. She was 
tattooed in arches upon the forehead, and, like 
the greater part of her country-women, from 
the waist downward to the knee in narrow 
compact blue lines, which at a short distance 
had the appearance of breeches. Her only 
covering wasa small triangular maro, made 
of grass and rushes; but this diminutive screen 
not agreeing with her ideas of propriety in 
the novel situation in which she found her- 
self, she remedied the defect by unccremoni- 
ously appropriating to that use a part of one 
of the officer’s apparel, and then commenced 
a song not altogether inharmonious. Far 
from being jealous of her situation, she aided 
all her country-women who aspired to the 
same seat of honor with herself, by dragging 
them out of the water by the hair of the 
head; but, unkind as it might appear to inter- 
fere to prevent this, it was necessary to do 
so, or the boats would have been filled and 
unmanageable. As our party passed, the as- 
semblage of females on the rock commenced 
a song similar to that chanted by the lady in 
the boat; and accompanied it by extending 
their arms over their heads, beating their 
breasts, and performing a variety of gestures, 
which showed that our visits were accepta- 
ble, at least to that part of the community. 
When the boats were within wading distance 
of the shore, they were closely encompassed 
by the natives; each bringing something in 
his hand, however small, and almost every 
one importuning for an equivalent return. 
Allthose in the water were naked, and only 
here and there, on the shore, a thin cloak of 
the native cloth was to be seen. Some had 
their faces painted black, some red; others 
black and white, or red and white, in the lu- 
dicrous manner practised by our clowns; and 
two demon-like monsters were painted en- 
tirely black. It is not easy to imagine the 
picture that was presented by that motley 
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crowd, unrestrained by any authority or con- 
sideration for their visitors, all hallooing to 
the extent of their lungs, and pressing upon 
the boats with all sorts of grimaces and 
gestures. It was found impossible to land 
where it was first intended: the boats, there- 
fore rowed a little tothe northward, followed 
by the multitude, and there effected a disem- 
barcation, aided by some of the natives, who 
helped the party over the rocks with one 
hand, while they picked their pockets with 
the other. [t was no easy matter to penetrate 
the dense multitude, and much less practica- 
ble to pursue a thief through the labyrinth of 
figures that thronged around. ‘The articles 
stolen were consequently as irretrievably 
Jost here, as they were before in the hands of 
the divers, ‘It is extremely difficult on such 
occasions to decide which is the best line of 
conduct to adopt, whether to follow Captain 
Cook’s rigid maxim of never permitting a 
theft when clearly ascertained, to go unpun- 
ished; or to act as Perouse did with the in- 
habitants of Easter Island, and suffer every 
thing to be stolen without resistance or re- 
monstrance. DPerhaps the happy medium of 
shutting the eyes to those it is not necessary 
to observe, and punishing severely such as it 
is Imperative to notice, will prove the wisest 
policy. Among the foremost of the crowd 
were two men, crowned with pelican’s fea- 
thers, who, if they were not chiefs, assumed 
a degree of authority, and with the two de- 
mons above mentioned attempted to clear the 
way by striking at the feet of the mob; care- 
ful, however, so to direct their blows, that 
they should not take effect. Without their 
assistance, it would have been almost. impos- 
sible to land: the mob cared very little for 
threats: 2 musket presented at them had no 
effect beyond the moment it was levelled, 
and was less efficacious than some water 
thrown upon the bystanders by those persons 
who wished to forward the views of our par- 
ty. The gentleman who disembarked first, 
and from that circumstance probably was 
considered a person of distinction, was escort- 
ed to the top of the bank and seated upon a 
large block of Java, which was the prescribed 
limit to the party’s advance. An endeavor 
was then made to form a ring about him; 
but it was very difficult, on account of the 
islanders crowding to the place, all in expee- 
tation of receiving something. The applicants 
were impatient, noisy, and urgent; they pres 
sented their bags, which they had carefully 
emptied for the purpose, and signified their 
desire that they should be filled: they practi- 
sed every artifice and stole what they could, 
in the most careless and open manner: some 
went even farther, and accompanied their 
demands by threats. About this time one of 
the natives, probably a chief, with a cloak 
and head-dress of feathers, was observed from 
the ship hastening from the huts to the land- 
ing-place, attended by several persons with 
short clubs. This hostile appearance, follow- 
ed by the blowing of a conch-shell, a sound 
which Cook observes he never knew to por- 
tend good, kept our glasses for a while rivet- 
ted to the spot. ‘T'o this chief it is supposed, 
for it was impossible to distinguish amongst 
the crowd, Mr. Peard made a handsome pre- 


sent, with which he was very well pleased, 
and no apprehension of hostilities was enter- 
tained. It happened, however, that the pre- 
sents were expended, and this officer was re- 
turning to the boat for a fresh supply, when 
the natives, probably mistaking his intentions, 
became exceedingly clamorous; and the con- 
fusion was further increased by a marine en- 
deavoring to regain his cap which had been 
snatched from his head. ‘The natives took ad- 
vantage of the confusion, and redoubled their 
endeavors to pilfer, which our party were at 
last obliged to repel by threats, and sometimes 
by force. At length they became so audaci- 
ous, that there was no longer any doubt of 
their intentions, or that a system of open plun- 
der had commenced; which with the appear- 
ance of clubs and sticks, and the departure of 
the women, induced Mr. Peard, very judici- 
ously, to order his party into the boats. This 
seemed to be the signal for an assault. The 
chief who had received the present, threw a 
large stone, which struck Mr. Peard forcibly 
upon the back, and was immediately followed 
by ashower of missiles which darkened the air. 
The natives in the water and about the boats, 
instantly withdrew to their comrades, who 
had run behind a bank out of the reach of the 
muskets; which former experience alone could 
have taught them to fear, for none had yet 
been fired by us. The stones, each of which 
weighed about a pound, fell incredibly thick, 
and with such precision, that several of the 
seamen were knocked down under the thwarts 
of the boat; and every person was more or 
less wounded, except the female to whom 
Lieutenant Wainwright had given protection, 
who, as if aware of the skilfulness of her coun- 
trymen, sat unconcerned upon the gunwale, 
until one of the officers, with more considera 
tion for her safety than she herself possessed, 
pushed her overboard, and she swam ashore. 
A blank cartridge was at first fired over the 
heads of the crowd: but forbearance, which 
with savages is generally mistaken for cow- 
ardice or inability, only augmented their fury. 
The showers of stones were, if possible, in- 
creased; until the personal safety of all, ren- 
dered it necessary to resort to severe meas- 
ures. The chief, still urging the islanders on, 
very dcservedly, and perhaps fortunately, fell 
a victim to the first shot that was fired in de- 
fence. Terrified by this example, the natives 
kept closer under their bulwark; and though 
they continued to throw stones, and occasion- 
ed considerable difficulty in extricating the 
boats, their attacks were not so eflectual as 
before, nor sufficient to prevent the embarka- 
tion of the crew, all of whom were got on 
board. Several dangerous contusions were 
received in the affray; but fortunately no lives 
were lost on our part; and it was the opinion 
of the officer commanding the party, that the 
treacherous chief was the only victim on that 
of the islanders, though some of the officers 
thought they observed another man faJ]. Con- 
sidering the manner in which the party were 
surrounded, and the imminent risk to which 
they were exposed, it is extraordinary that so 
few of the natives suffered; and the greatest 
credit is due to the officers and crews of both 
boats for their forbearance on the occasion.—- 
After this unfortunate and unexpected termin- 
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ation to our interview, 1 determined upon 
quitting the island ; as nothing of importance 
was to be gained by remaining, which could 
be put in competition with the probable loss of 
lives that might attend an attempt at recon- 
ciliation. The disappointment it occasioned 
was great to us, who had promised ourselves 
much novelty and enjoyment; but the loss to 
the public is trifling, as the island has been 
very well described by Roggewein, Cook, 
Pevouse, Kotzebue, and others ; and the peo- 
ple appeared, in all material points, the same 
at the present cime as these authors have des- 
cribed them. 

Captain Beechy attributes the hostile dis- 
position of the natives, and the unfortunate 
consequences, to the visits of unprincipled 
masters of trading vessels, whose conduct has 
been such as to inspire the people with jeal- 
ousy and hatred. 

After visiting Ducie and some other islands, 
the Blossom arrived at Pitcairn Island. Here 
old Adams, in his sixty-fifth year, immediate- 
ly came on board. He was (we are told, and 
it is corroborated by an interesting engraving 
of him,) unusually strong and active for his 
age, notwithstanding the inconvenience of 
considerable corpulency. He was dressed in 
a sailor’s shirt and trousers, anda low crown- 
ed hat, which he instinctively held in his 
hand, until desired to put it on. He still re- 
tained his sailor’s gait, doffing his hat and 
smoothing down his bald forehead, whenever 
he was addressed by the officers. It was the 
first time he had been on board a ship of war 
since the mutiny, and his mind naturally re- 
verted to scenes that could not fail to produce 
a temporary embarrassment, heightened, per- 
haps, by the familiarity with which he found 
himself addressed by persons of a class with 
those whom he had been accustomed to obey. 
Apprehension for his safety formed no part of 
his thoughts; he had received too many dem- 
onstrations of the good feeling that existed to- 
wards him, both on the part of the British go- 
vernment and of individuals, to entertain any 
alarm on that head; and as every person on 
board endeavored to set his mind at rest, he 
very soon made himself at home. Our read- 
ers are aware that this remarkable individual 
is since dead. 


SELECT TALES. 


SYMPTOMS. 
One day, as I was walking in the garden with 
Mrs. Mandeville and the females of the family, 
it came into my head that Emily would like 
to have a beautiful moss rose that I had just 
gathered: Thinks I to myself I'll go and stick 
it in her bosom:—at this very moment I had 
such an extraordinary seizure of the bumping 
at my heart that I was ready to drop; but 
what appeared to me more Strange was, that 
I gould not go to her, do what [ would; for the 
first time in my life, I felt a sort of dread of 
her. While Mrs. Mandeville had been ques- 
tioning me about the ball at Nicotium Castle, 
a little before, I thought she looked displeased 
with me; and when | expected it of her as a 
friend, that she would have liked to hear of 
the notice that had been taken of me, I observ- 
ed she walked quite away ;—I had never quar- 


reled with her in all my life, nor she with me; 
I would have done any thing to have served 
her, or pleased her; and now that I felt afraid 
of her, [ still wanted to serve her. and please 
her more thanever. ‘ThinksI to myself, cer- 
tainty Lam bewitched;—soon after she came 
up to us of her own accord; Thinks I to my- 
self, now I'll give the rose; so I went to her 
with it, and was going to offer it, but my 
tongue suddenly got su perfectly dry in my 
mouth, that Vl be hanged if I could speak a 
word: Thinks I to myself, | am certainly go- 
ing to die. I was so frightened, 1 got away 
as soon after as [ could ; but the bumping con- 
tinued all the way home, worse, I think than 
ever. I was afraid to tell my mother of it, 
because | knewshe would send for Dr. Bolus, 
and that always ended in such severe and long 
continued discipline, generally beginning with 
an emetic ,;which tore me to piezes, that | al- 
ways kept my maladies to myself as long as I 
could. 
As my sister had just come home, I asked 
her about it; but she only laughed at me, tho’ 
I could not tell why: 1 got into my father’s hi- 
brary one morning, in order to try if I could 
find my case inany of the physical books there, 
of which he hadastore. [looked into a good 
many, just running over the symptoms of each, 
which caught my eye, as being in capital let- 
ters thus, symproms—and it is past all con- 
ception what a variety of diseases | seemed to 
have: for to look for bumping only, was noth- 
ing; the more I read, the more symptoms I 
detected;—-I was not aware of the hundredth 
part of what I suffered, till the book suggest- 
ed them;—1 plainly saw my case to be (at 
least [ thought so then) a complication of all 
the classes, orders, genera, and species of dis- 
ease, that had ever afflicted the race of man. 
As I went along and questioned myself as to 
the several symptoms of the different disord- 
ers as laid down in the book, I found I had not 
only bumpings, dut dreadful pains in the head 
and loins, with a weariness of limbs, stretch- 
ing, yawning, shivering, and shaking, which 
are pretty plain signs, as any body must allow, 
of an approaching fever. I had a rigor or 
chillness, pains in my back difficulty in breath- 
ing, | had a violent pricking pain in one of 
my sides, deep down among my ribs, which 
was manifestly a pleurisy or peripneumony ; 
] could not exactly discern which: I had vio- 
lent flushing in the face, disturbed sleep, and 
a singing in my ears, which seemed to me to 
indicate a prentis. I had a painful tension on 
the right side also, opposite the pricking pain 
in my left, under the false ribs, which | knew 
at once to be a disordered liver; in short I 
kept looking and looking, till I was evidently 
convinced | had not a sound part about me; 
and I should, i am persuaded, have taken to 
my bed, and died, to the great joy of Mrs Fid- 
get, if it had not been that I rather wished to 
die. Ever since Emily Mandeville had look- 
ed grave at me, I had felt as bold as a lion ab- 
out dying, and will venture to say, could have 
resolutely walked into the very arms of old 
Drybones with his hour glass, had | met him 
a where in my walks. 
did, however, take a little medicine, by 
advice of the books, picked up here and there. 
Imanaged tobuy eome ipecacuanha, asafcetida, 
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glauber salts, and compound tincture of senna, 
which I mixed up with a small parce! of Jalap, 
and some soccotrine aloes, (not very regular- 
ly I confess, for { knew nothing of the proper 
portions.) I took a tea spoon full night and 
morning, for three days, which so effectually 
moved my stomach as to give me, as I thought, 
the fairest chance of a perfect recovery ; how- 
ever, it was not so: I could not reach that 
bumping after all, which occurred so instauta- 
neously upon the smallest recollection of Eim- 
ily Mandeville, that, had she been old and ug- 
ly, or had she ever been seen in the air, or on 
a broom, it must have convinced me, that she 
was the exact person that had bewitched me. 
I continued in this state for some days after 
my sister’s return home; during which time 
Miss Twist came often to see her in her car- 
riage, and Emily Mandeville once on foot: 1 
could plainly perceive that though the latter 
did not at all mind coming on foot, the former 
was very proud indeed of coming in her car- 
riage; but what was odd, even this difference 
between the two, as soon as I perceived it; 
brought on the bumping at my heart; Thinks 
{ to myself, Emily shall ride in her carriage 
too. 

I know not how long I might have remain- 
ed in this miserably uncertain state, had it 
not been for the most unlooked for accident 
that ever befel one in my sad condition. One 
day that Miss Twist had dined with us, she 
and my sister, in the evening, were playing 
and singing at the piano forte. They both 
sung extremely well, only Miss Twist was so 
abominably affected, that I could not bear to 
look at her while she sung, but stood at a dis- 
tance generally, listening to the words. Mu- 
sic I delighted in, especially, I found, since 
the first attack of my bumping—there were 
some tunes so exquisitely soothing and delight- 
ful, I could scarce hear them ; and some of the 
words of the songs seemed to me to touch my 
complaint; Miss Twist, I perceived, had a 
particular knack in fixing upon such songs; 
at last there came one that completely opened 
my poor dull eyes; the two first verses were 
sufficient ; I had not made complete experi- 
ment of all; but my eyes were opened, as I 
say: Thinks I to myself, that’s enough, as I 
whispered to my sister to beg her to repeat it. 
I could not help marking every word, the se- 
cond time, and accompanying them with my 
usual soliloquies. 

‘When Delia on the plain appears,’’ 
sung Miss Twist :—Thinks I to myself, when 
Emily Mandeville walks in the garden, 


** Awed by a thousand tender fears, 
I would approach, but dared not move."” 


Thinks I to myself, symptoms !—the exact case 

to a hair! never was any thing more plain! 
“Tell me, my heart, if this be love!’’ 

Yes, undoubtedly! Neither fever, nor pleu- 

risy, nor peripneumony, nor phrenitis, nor a 

diseased liver, but love! downright love. My 

eyes were open—I saw. 


A Frenchman, in his recently published “* Tour. 


through England,” remarks that “ punch in all 
shapes is a great favorite with the English :— 
punch is his favorite liquor—punch his favor- 
ite entertainment—and a punch on the head his 
favorite argument.” 


From the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


THE DEMON LADY. 

Again in my chamber! *» 
Again in my bed! 

With thy smile sweet as sunshine, 
And hand cold as lead! 

I know thee, I know thee, 
Nay, start not, my sweet, 

These golden robes shrank up, 
And show’d me thy feet. 

These golden robes shrank up, 
And tafiety thin, 

While out crept the symbols 
Of Death and of Sin! 


Bright, beautiful devil, 
Pass, pass from me now; 
For the damp dew of death 
Gathers thick on my brow: 
And bind up thy girdle, 
Nor beauties disclose 
More dazzling white 
Than the wreath drifted snows; 
And away with thy kisses ; 
My heart waxes sick, 
As thy red lips, like worms, 
Travel over my cheek! 


Ha, press me no more with 
That passionless hand, 
°Tis whiter than milk, or 
The foam on the strand: 
’Tis softer than down, or 
The silken-leaf’d flower ; 
But colder than ice thrills 
Its touch at this hour. 
Like the finger of Death 
From cerements unroll’d, 
Thy hand on my heart falls 
Dull, clammy, and cold. 


Nor bend o’er my pillow— 
Thy raven black hair 
O’ershadows my brow with 
A deeper despair; 
These ringlets thick falling 
Spread fire through my brain, 
And my temples are throbbing 
With madness again. 
The moonlight! the moonlight! 
The deep winding bay! 
There are rwo on that lone strand, 


And a ship far away ! 


In its silence and beauty, 
Its passion and power, 

Love breathed o’er the land, 
Like the soul of a flower. 

The billows were chiming 
On pale yellow sands; 

And moonshine was gleaming 
On small ivory hands. 

There were bowers by the brook’s brink, 
And flowers bursting free ; 

There were hot lips to suck forth 
A lost soul from me. 


Now, mountain and meadow, 
Frith, forest and river 

Are mingling with shadows— 
Are lost to me ever. 

The sunlight is fading, 
Small birds seek their rest; 

While happy hearts, flower-like, 
Sink sinless to rest. 

But I ?—’tis no matter ;— 
Ay, kiss cheek and chin; 

Kiss—kiss—thou hast won me, 
Bright, beautiful Sin! 
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DAVID CROCKETT. 

Je copy from the Winchester (Virginia) Repub- 
lican, the annexed notice of the celebrated Col. 
Crockett, of Tennessee. 

He is a self-inade man--a practical Legislator 
For many years he drovea wagon fiom Berk- 
eley county in Virginia, to Baltimore, and in 
that school which gave him so many opportu- 
nities of studying human nature in the lower 
walks of file, he laid the foundation for his fu- 
ture course in the halls of Congress. Becoming 
in time, the owner of a team, he commenced the 
Tennessee trade, which opened a wider field of 
observation and adventure, while its profits yield- 
ed a lucrative reward, His social and convivi- 
al habits, rendered him the pride of his fellow 
wagoners; while his shrewdness and judgment 
made him the umpire in every disputed point 
that rose among them. The influence which he 
thus acquired was always exercised with pru- 
dence and generosity. In the quarrels which 
frequently arose between tlie wagoners and the 
inhabitants living on the route, his authority was 
appealed to by both sides, and his decisions ac- 
quiesced in by both parties with perfect submis- 
sion, 

Becoming wearied, at length, with the toilsome 
occupation he had so long though successfully 
pursued, he withdrew to a farm in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, where he soon obtained am- 
ong his neighbors a supremacy as great as that 
which he had previously held among the wag- 
oners. At the first trial he was clected to the 
house of assembly, where he attracted the gen- 
eral gaze by his grotesque appearance, hjs rough 
manners, and jovial habits, at the same time that 
he exhibited uncommon indications of a strong 
though undisciplined mind. He became, indeed, 
an Gbject of universal notoriety ; and to return 


from the capital without having seen Col. Croc- 


kett, betrayed a total destitution of curiosity, 
and a perfect insensibility to the “lions” of the 
West. 

Without further noticing Col. C’s course in 
the legislature, where he continued for several 
years, we shall briefly sketch the manner in 
which he got intoCongress. It was understood 
that two gentlemen intended oficring for the 
seat, between whom an irreconcilable variance 
existed. Upon the annunciation of oné of them, 
the other, as a burlesque upon his abilities, caus- 
ed the nomination of Mr. Crockett, who lived 
in the district, to appear in the same paper—the 
two annunciations being placed in juxtaposition 
in order to lessen the character of the real can- 
didate. The author of the burlesque remained 
behind the curtain, chuckling at the success 
which he fancied would follow, in the defeat of 
his rival. On the newspapers being shown to 
Col. Crockett, he at once saw through the plot, 
and instantly determined to become a bona fide 
candidate, simply to put down what he consid- 
ered abase maneuvre against an honorable man. 
He accordingly commenced the canvass in good 
earnest, rode over the fourieen counties of the 
district, sought out the wagoners and rustic 
mountaineers—in short, electioneered with such 
success that he was elecied by a triumphant ma- 
jority over both his competitors. He has since 
been opposed, but has never lost any of his pop- 
ularity, and it is questionable whether he is not 
as much deified by his constituents as General 
Jackson himself. This, however, will soon be 
tested, as he has come out against the General, 
and is a candidate for re-election. 


We have gathered the foregoing sketch of Col. 
C’s history from a gentleman of this county, who 
accidently fell in with the Coloncl last winter as 
he was proceeding to Congress. ‘This meeting 
was somewhat singular, and perhaps worth re- 
lating. It was a rainy afternoon, when astran- 
ger was observed to pass through the little vil- 
lage of Nineveh, at an easy pace, apparently un- 
conscious of, or wholly indifferent to, the rain 
which was falling. Our informant mounted his 
horse shortly after, and soon overtook the stran- 
ger. ‘lhey entered into conversation, when our 
friend soon discovered that his companion was 
no ordinary man—not that there was any thing 
extraordinary in his conversational powers; but 
‘they were unique and peculiar—unlike any he 
had ever before ‘witnessed. He became more 
and more interested, and was gratified on the 
stranger’s acceptance of an invitation to spend 
the night at his house, situated two or three 
miles from the road. After alighting, the won- 
der increased who the guest could be, and ran 
throughout the famity. Curiosity had become 
highly excited as the stranger continued to dis- 
course marvellously, until at length something 
fell from him which led his host to exclaim ?— 
Why, you must be Col. Crockett! Iam, was 
the emphatic reply. Col. Crockett! Col.Crock- 
kett! ran in whispers through the whole house- 
hold, while the imposing words, a Member of 
Congress! caused the children to look with awe 
and reverence. Their shyness, however, soon 
wore off, as the Colonel took them on his knee 
and played with and caressed them. Being 
thus aé home, his spirits flowed forth in their nat- 
ural lightness and buoyancy. He went over his 
early history—his career in the legislature of 
Tennesseé—his election to Congress in the man- 
ner we have*related—told the story of his din- 
ing at Mr. Adams’s, a caricature description of 
which, went the rounds of the newspapers in 
1828—avowed freely his political opinions,—that 
he had forsaken Gen. Jackson, finding he was 
not the man he expected him to be—spoke of 
the abuses of government, and held the whole fa- 
mily willing auditors until after midnight. In 
the morning he departed for Washington, where 
on the floor of Congress, he boldly proclaimed 
the sentiments he had privately avowed, 


Many years since in Tennessee there was a 
season of great scarcity of corn. Col. Crockett 
feresecing this, ar from some other motive, pur- 
chased up 2 large quantity, It rose to a very 
high price. Numerous were the applications to 
the Colonel to sell. The following is the sub- 
stance of a good many dialognes upon the sub- 
ject :— 

; Purchager-—Have you any corn to sell, Colo- 
nel Crockett? 

C.--Yes, [ have more than I shall plant; how 
much do you want? 

P.—Ten barrels. 

C.—Uave you got the money to pay down 
for it? 

P.— Yes; here it is. 

C.—Then I have no corn to sell you: all the 
corn that I can spare, is for those that cannot 
| pay for it! 


aa How you do Cuff?’ said a colored gemmen 
to one of his crow-nics the other day. * Why 
you no come see a feller? IfI lib as near vou 
as you do to me, I’d come to see ebery day.’ — 
*O caus,’ replied smut, ‘my wife patcha my 
1 trowserloon so all to pieces, I shamed to go no 
wheres’ 
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Frora the Encyclopedia Americana. 
Poorer, Samuel, a comie writer and actor, was 
born about 1721, at Truro, in Cornwall. He 
was educated in Worcester-college, Oxford, 
and entered the Temple; but, after a course 
of dissipation, to which his sma! fortune fell 
a sacritice, he turned his attention to the 
stave. He appeared first in Othello, but had 
little suecess as a tragedian, and soon struck 
out an untrodden path for himself in his dou- 
ble character of author and performer. In 
1747, he opened the little theatre in Ilaymar- 
ket, with a dramatic piece, which he entitled 
the Diversions of the Morning. It consisted 
of some very humorous imitations of well 
known characters, in detached scenes, writ- 
ten by Foote, who always took the leading 
parts himself. It succeeded so well, that, in 
order to avoid the act for limiting the number 
of theatres, he repeated it under the title of 
Mr. Foote’s giving Tea to his Friends. The 
Auction of Pictures, a similar device, proved 
equally successful; and thus, having discov- 
ered where his strength lay, he wrote seve- 
ral two act farces, which appeared from 1751 
to 1757, under the titles of Taste, the Eng- 
lishman in Paris, the Knights, the English- 
man returned from Paris, and the Author.—- 
From 1752 to 1761, he continued to perform 
at one of the winter theatres every scason, 
generally for a stated number of nights, and 
usually to bring out some pieces of his own 
composition, His embarrassments compelled 
him, in 1760, to bring out his Minor, at the 
Haymarket, with such a company as he could 
hastile get together. Henceforward he pur- 
sued the scheme of constantly occupying the 
Haymarket theatre when the others were shut 
up, and, from 1762 to the season before his 
death, he regularly performed there. In 1763, 
he brought out his Mayor of Garrat, which 
was succeeded by the Patron and the Com- 
missary, abounding in general and personal 
ridicule. In 1766, he was thrown from his 
horse, and fractured his leg in such a manner, 
that amputation was rendered necessary.— 
He soon, however, recovered his health and 
spirits, and even improved the incident to the 
suggestion of characters for his own acting. 
This accident also proved of service to his 
fortune, as it induced the duke of York to 
procure for him a patent for life of the Llay- 
market theatre. In 1775, the duchess of 
Kingston having made herself the topic of 
public conversation, Foote thought she would 
afford a happy subject for the stage, and wrote 
a part for her, under the character of lady 
Kitty Crocodile, in ‘a new piece which he was 
composing, called the Trip to Calais. Taking 
eare that his intention should reach her ears, 
a negociation was set on foot to prevent its 
execution for a pecuniary consideration. So 
much, however, was demanded, that the du- 
chess exerted her influence with the lord 
chamberlain, and Foote was obliged to ex- 
punge the character from his drama. He was 
soon after assailed by a charge of an infamous 
nature, brought by a discarded man-servant, 
according to some accounts, instigated by fe- 
male revenge. He was, however, acquitted, 
in full accordance with the sentiments of the 


judge; but-he so felt the disgrace that his 


health declined, and a few months afterwards, 


he was seized, on the stage, with a paralytic 
fit, which obliged him to retire and spend the 
summer at Brighton. He was taken sndden- 
ly ill at Dover, and died there in October, 
1777. The character of Foote may be gath- 
ered from the foregoing sketch. Of delicacy 
or feeling he was wholly destitute; as a hu- 
morist, he was irresistable, which made him 
a coustantly welcome guest at the tables of 
the gay and great; asa dramatic writer, he 
possessed the vis comica in a superlative de- 
gree, and there is a force and a nature in 
some of his comic delineations, which would 
not have discredited Moliere. With the ex- 
ception of the Mayor of Garrat, none of his 
pieces, twenty in number, at present keep the 
stage. His works have been published in 4 
vols., 12mo. 


Forcrste Entry and Derarner, in law is the 
violently taking and keeping possession of 
lands or tenements with arms or menaces, 
and without authority of law, whereby he 
who has the right of entry is kept out of pos- 
session. By the ancient common law, he who 
had the right of entry into lands, might make 
entry by force; but, this liberty being abused, 
a statute was passed in the time of Richard 
II, and subsequently other statutes, subject- 
ing a party who should make forcible entry 
into lands to indictment, and provision has al- 
so been made for a summary process to be is- 
sued by two justices of the peace for the pur- 
pose of restoring the party thus forcibly ex- 
pelled, or kept out of his lands, to the posses- 
sion. Similar statutes have been passed in 
the U. States; so that the general rule is, 
that a person cannot get possession of lands, 
even if he has a right of entry, where anoth- 
er person is in peaceable possession, and rea- 
dy to resist the owner, except by judgment 
of law. In other words, a man must apply 
to the courts for redress, and not undertake to 
right himself by violence. 

Founpiine ; a child abandoned by its parents, 
and found by strangers. ‘Though infanticide 
was not punished among the ancient nations, 
yet natural feeling would prompt parents ra- 
ther to expose their offspring, and leave their 
fate to accident. ‘They usually selected pla- 
ces Which were much frequented, where there 
was a greater chance of the child being saved. 
In Athens and Rome, they were exposed in 
particular places. In the 4th century, the 
emperors Valentinian, Valerius and Gratian 
prohibited this cruel practice, which is at 
present a crime by the laws of all civilized 
nations. Even in ancient times, the state 
provisions for the preservation of exposed 
children; but foundling hospitals are an in- 
stitution of modern times. The foundling 
hospital] in Paris was established in 1620, and, 
up to 1807, had received 464,628 children.— 
In France, the number of foundlings, in 1784, 
was 40,000; in 1798, more than 51,000, and, 
in 1822, 138,500. According to the author, 
the number of foundlings has increased, in 
the last 40 years, in almost all European 
countries, but in the greatest proportion in 
France. Foundling hospitals diminish not 
only the exposing of children, but also render 
infanticide and intentional abortion less fre- 
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quent. In many cases, the children are bet- 
ter nursed and educated than they would be 
at home by bad parents and bad nurses. The 
objeetion that foundling hospitals contribute 
to the corruption of morals is sufficiently an- 
ewered by the preservation of so many unfor- 
tunate beings from destruction. The objec- 
tion formerly drawn from the great mortality 
in foundling hospitals, has been removed in a 
great degree by improvements in the regula- 
tion of these establishments, particularly by 
sending the children into the country to be 
nursed under proper superintendence. 


OriciIn oF Paut Pry.—Mr. Poole, the au- 
thor of the popular comedy bearing this title, 
gives, in the course of an amusing article in the 
New Monthly Magazine for March, the follow- 
ing account of the original suggestion of the 
character :—* The idea of the character of Paul 
Pry was suggested by the following anecdote, 
related to me by a beloved friend. An idle old 
lady, living in a narrow street, had passed so 
much of her time in watching the affairs of her 
neighbers, that she at length acquired the pow- 
er of distinguishing the sound of every knocker 
within hearing. It happened that she fell sick, 
and was for several! days confined to her bed.— 
Unable to observe in person, what was going on 
without, she stationed her maid at the window, 
as a substitute for the performance of that duty, 
But Betty seon grew tired of the occupation : 
she became careless in her report—impaticnt 
and touchy when reprimanded for her negli- 
gence. “ Betty, what are you thinking about? ; 
don’t you hear that double knock at No. 9?— 
Who is it?” “The first floor lodger, ma’am.” 
* Betty ! Betty ! I declare | mustgive you warn- 
ing. Why don’t you tell me what that knock 
ts at No, 54?” “ Why, Lord! ma’am, it is only 
the baker with pies,”” “ Pies, Betty ; what can 
they want with pies at No, 54? they had pies 
yesterday !” Of'this very point I have availed 
myself. Iect me add that Paul Pry wae never 
intended as the representative of any one indi- 
vidual, but a class, Like the melancholy of 
Jaques, he is compounded of many Simples; 
and I could mention five or six who were uncon- 
scious contributors to the character. That it 
should have been so often, though erroneously, 
supposed to have been drawn after particular 
persons, is perhaps, complimentary to the gene- 
ral truth of the delineation.” 


Tre rxp or Mirirary Grory.—lIt is esti- 
mated that more than a million of bushels of 
human and inhuman bones were imported last 
year from the continent of Europe inte the port 
of Hull. The neighborhood of Leipsic, Aus- 
terliz, Waterloo, and of all the places where, 
during the late bloody war, the principal battles 
were fought, have been swept alike of the 
bones of the hero and of the horse which he 
rode. Thus collected from every quarter, they 
have been shipped to the port of Hull, and 
thence forwarded to Yorkshire bone-grinders, 
who have erected steam engines and powerful 
machinery, for the purpose of reducing them to 
a granulary state. In this condition they are 
sent chiefly to Doncaster, one of the largest ag- 
ricultural markets in that part of the country, 
and there sold to the farmers to manure their 
lands. The oily substance gradually evolving 


as the bone calcines, makes a more substantial 
manure than almost any other substance—par- 
vieularly human bones. It is now ascertained, 


beyond a doubt, by actual experiment upon an 
extensive scale, that a dead soldier is a most 
valuable article of commerce; and for aught 
we know to the contrary, the good farmers of 
Yorkshire are, in a great measure, indebted to 
the bones of their children for their daily bread. 
It is certainly a singular fact, that Great Bri- 
tain should have sent out such multitudes of 
soldiers to fight its battles upon the continent of 
Europe, and should then import their bones as 
an article of commerce to fatten their soil. 


Sincuiar InctpENT.—Several years azo there 
was a charity sermon given out to be preached 
one Sabbath evening ina dissenting chapel ata 
seaport town in the West of England. When 
the preacher ascended the pulpit he thus addres- 
sed his hearers:—* My brethren, before proceed- 
ing to the duties of this evening, allow me to 
relate a short anecdcte. Many years have now 
elapsed since I was last within the walls of this 
house. Upon that evening the pastor of the con- 
gregation (of which many now present must 
have formed a part) addressed his hearers for 
the same benevolent purpose as that for which I 
am now about to appeal to you. Amongst the 
hearers came three evil disposed young men 
with the intention not only of scofling at the 
Minister of God, but with their pockets filled 
with stones for the purpose of assaulting him. 
After the Minister had spoken a few sentences, 
one of the three said * him, let us be at him 
now.’ But the second replied ‘no, stop till we 
hear what he makes of this point.’ The Minis- 
ter went on for some time, when the second said 
We've heard enough now—throw !’? But the 
third interfered, saying ‘ He’s not so foolish as I 
expected, let us hear him out.’ The preacher 
concluded his discourse without being interrupt- 
ed, and went home amidst the blessings of his 
hearers, and the approbation of God to his heart. 
Now mark me, my brethren—of these three 
yeung men, one of them was executed a few 
months ago, at Newgate, for forgery-—the second 
at this moment lies under sentence of death in 
the jail of this city for murder—the other,” con- 
tinued the Minister with great emotion—* the 
third, through the infinite goodness of God, ts 
even now about to address you—listen to him!” 


Ell, or yard measure, was fixed by the length of 
Henry the First’s arm, in 1101. 


A something light as air—a look— 

A word unkind or wrongly taken. 

Friendship! the world had never shook, 

A breata—without intent hath shaken.— Moore. 
I would not wound thy generous breast, 

I would not grieve thy noble mind ; 
Nor break the quiet of thy rest, 

By word, or thought, or look unkind. 


I would not show thee cold neglect, 
’ For all thy friendliness; nor yet 
Abate minutie of respect, 
Nor passing courtesy forget. 
O! if I thought a word or look 
Had ever caused a transient sigh, 
I then would seek thy keen rebuke, 
And meet the anger of thine eye. 
But that I own my heart disowns 
All that could ever trouble thee, 
I’d rather meet Fate’s darkest frowns, 
Than thine averted head from me. 


Then let thy smiles forgiveness tell; 
Let it be the gracious token, 
Assured by its charming spell, 
Our friendship still remains—unbroken. 
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PHILADELPHIA, MAY 28. 


We were greatly surprised on opening the Lon- 
don New Monthly Magazine for March, to find a 
flippant article headed ‘‘ Some passyges from the 
Diary of a late fashionable Apothecary.” It is ev- 
idently a parody of the powerfully written passa- 
ges trom the Diary ofa Physician from Biackwood’s 
Magazine, and a most wretched parody itis. ‘The 
conductors of the New Mouthly, now that the poct 
Campbell has ceased to edit it, will probably have 
fewer contributors of talevt, aud those few should 
be very cautious how they attempt to east ridicule 
ona style of writing which few can hope to attain, 
The Harpers of New York have stereotyped Black- 
wood’s stories—they may be had in a neat volume 
at a low price of most of our booksellers. 


Wasarxeton Invinc.—This distinguished wri- 
ter has addressed a very complimentary letter to 
John F. Watson, Esq. author of the Annals of 
Philadelphia, a work which is now much read and 
appreciated, but which to future generations will 
be invaluable, that part at least which is not erro- 
neous. Washington Irving’s testimony in favor of 
the Annals is no mean praise. He is decidedly the 
most successful writer America has produced.— 
His Life of Columbus increases in popularity every 


day with all classes, With the interest of a ro- 


mance it combines the advantages of history and 


biography. We would rather found a title to last- 


ing fame upon the Life of Co!umbus than upon any 
book we know of recent publication. The Annals 
of Piiladelphia will probably live as long, and be 
quoted for centuries. 


SouTnaern Revirw.—We have received the first 
number of the revived Southern Review, and find 
its contents very agreeable, sensible, and well 
written. Some difference of opinion having been 
entertained by public writers respecting the last 
work of the Pelham novelist, the Siamese Twins, 
we were glad to have our own opinion sustained by 
the authority of the Review in question, which 
pronounces the poem ‘‘a wretched failure.” 


Audobon’s splendid book on American birds is 
to be published in a reduced form in this city, by 
James Kay, Jr. & Co. It is well spoken of. The 
price of the original edition in England is seven 
hundred dollars a copy! The size of the plates is 
three feet three inches by two feet two, and they 
are exccuted in the finest style. We saw one vol- 
ume of it some months since, when the author was 
in this city, and learned with surprise and pleasure 
that the subscriptions in England warranted a con- 
tinuance of the work. It is the most splendid pro- 
duction existing. The King of France subscribed 
for two copies. We trust one copy at least, will 
be provided by our citizens for the inspection of 
the lovers of fine arts. 


In one year from the present time, Pennsylvania 
will have 800 miles of canal and 600 miles of rail- 
road in full operation within her borders. We 
would ask no better trade for a large city, than 
Philadelphia must enjoy when these grand tho- 
roughfares are completed; throwing foreign com- 
merece, as a means of profit, out of the question, 


the enormous population which will be immediate- 
ly brought to our 15,000,000 of acres of unseated 
lands, will afford business enough for all. Towns 
are just about to spring up, having a permanent 
foundation for their prosperity. We can now al- 
most point to the spot where a second Rochester 
will be standing five years hence—the ground is 
now covered by forest trees. Eastern sp :eulntors 
are already laying out their money at points where 
population is likely to cen re. The immense quan- 
tity of land owned by Vhiladelphians, which has 
been a constant expense, is now we trust, about to 
come to market. 


A writer in the National Gazette expresses him- 
self very happily on the subject of the new improve- 
ments of travelling on land by steam, and relates 
the following anecdote: — 

“The Sampson has descended from Manchester 
with a Joad of 178 tons, equal to the freight of a 
goodly ship, anc that too in a period of time little 
greater than is usually oecupied by the lighter en- 
gines in the conveyance of passengers. A friend 
of the writer, on leaving Manchester one morning, 
saw his goods under preparation for transportation 
to Liverpool. On reaching Liverpool he spent a 
very short time in town and then repaired to his ves- 
sel, where the goods had already arrived, and were 
in part actually ‘stowed away’ in the hold.”’ 

He illustrates the advantages in saving time thus: 

**To see more clearly the curtailing influence of 
these roads on space and time, let us suppose that 
at less speed by a third than, in this early stage of 
locomotive experiment, hxs been already sately ac- 
complished, a passenger were to set out on a rail- 
road towards the west. He might reach Laneaster 
intwo hours, Pittsburgh in ten hours, New Or- 
leans in less than two days, and return to Philadel- 
phia withina week. At the rate of conveyance or- 
dinarily executed on the Liverpool railread, the 
merchant misht place his goods in Lancasier in 
three hours, in Pittsburgh in fifteen hours, and in 
New Orleans within three days.” 


The expences of lighting and watching this city 
are estimated at only $43,660 per annum, $37,500 
have been appropriated this year for making new 
pavements; $11,500 for repaving over water pipes 
and repairing old pavements; $5,000 for making, 
cleaning, and repairing docks and sewers; $5,000 
for distributing among fire companies, &e. How 
easy it would be to appropriate a few thousands for 
fountains. 

We should despair of doing justice to the many 
public and private gardens of this vicinity. ‘They 
have shone out during the past week in all the gay 
colors of spring—rich in tulips and all the etcetera 
of Flora’s catalogue. The early part of May has 
been cooler than usual, and our citizens have not 
yet taken their spring walks. We advise all who 
have limbs to carry them, all who are involved in 
the pursuits of the city, 


“Which naught of nature hath but the blue sky, 
And the throng'd river sweeping to the main,”* 


to snuff up the pure air of the country as soon as 
possible, else will they lose a delicious pleasure. 


The Winyaw (S.C.) Intelligencer confirms 
the account of a discovery of an isolated bed of 
gold, valued at $200,000, an amount, we believe, 
unprecedented in the history of nines and mining, 


Why is a man who is ruled by an ugly old 
woman, like a piece of meat awkwardly carved? 
D’ye give it up? Because he is hag-led. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


THE TOWNM TATLER.«--NO. 6. 


A short time since there was situated in Vine 
Street a one story frame dwelling, in which 
resided one of my earliest, my most valued 
female friends. It has disappeared before 
the march of building, and the disconsolate, 
the heart-broken tenant, is numbered with the 
dead. I attended her wedding in IS— and 
none of my acquaintance had a more auspi- 
cious setting out in life. An establishment 
in Arch Street, with every convenience and 
comfort, was the abode of ALice Smiry; and 
the greatest happiness a woman can enjoy 
was possessed by her—a husband who doated 
on her, and who was respectable and respected. 
He enjoyed the confidence of his fellow citi- 
zens, and was elected to a permanent office 
with a salary of two thousand dollars pér an- 
num, enough for any family whose wishes are 
not beyond reason—but not enough for a 
gambler and a sot! Alice’s husband had one 
gift of nature which too often has led its pos- 
sessor to rulm and disgrace—he had a voice 
rich and melodious beyond anything 1 ever 
heard, and with some taste, he was by far the 
most agreeable singer I ever listened to, 
Fatal possession! Jt led him into company; 
company begot a fondness for drink, and as- 
suciating with men of loose morals, he be- 
came in addition a gambler! So powerfully 
did this latter vice take hold of his mind, that 
he has been seen during office hours, betting 
on the highest card while customers of the 
institution were impatiently waiting to trans- 
act the necessary business which he alone 
could perform. In lieu of returning at the 
accustomed hour to his evening meal, and 
cheering the heert of his amiable wife with his 
presence, he resorted to the gaming table 
night after night, and scarce lett it to catcha 
feverish nap, ere the morning dawned. A 
billiard table in Fourth Street near Market 
was his favorite resort—with shame | write 
the words, this gambling shop was kept in the 
very house in which the immortal Jefierson 
penned the Declaration of Independence—I 
say was, for it has long since been broken up, 
and the mansion converted into a respectable 
hotel. 

The course of a gambler is soon run—mo- 
ney spent in lotteries, and lost at the gaming 
table, rarely returns for any useful purpose ; 
but the picture of a wife who sees her hus- 
band going step by step into infamy and dis- 
grace, will never be drawn in the vivid colors 
which experience teaches. She saw—she 
felt the precipice into which he was sinking, 
but no murmur escaped her lips. While the 
canker worm of blighted hopes was preying 
on her health, no expression but that of kind- 
ness escaped her lips. To win back her hus- 
band to the path of rectitude was hgr aim— 
her ardent wish, and she knew with certain- 
ty that harsh measures and threats would nev- 
er do this. Whenever he returned he found 
her with a smile of cheerfulness, which none 
but a brute could resist. He was a brute— 
the conscience heaven had planted in his 
breast was obliterated by brandy, and he re- 


torted frowns, and even blows, for smiles. He 
at length cruelly beat the wife of his bosom, 
and in a fit of beastly intoxication, threw a 
fork at her head, which pierced her right eye. 
That eye which beamed nothing but mildness 
was forever dimmed. A fit of sickness was 
the result, and during its continuance he rare- 
ly returned to his home. Before she recover- 
ed, he was discharged from his office, and left 
to the poor comfort he could collect from the 
boon companions who now took every occa- 
sion to spurn him from their revels. 

The first duty Alice was called upon on 
leaving her sick bed, was to superintend their 
removal to a humble-—-to her, a mean habita- 
tion. Here they existed for some time—it 
was a mere existence,and this could only have 
been prolonged by the kindness of Alices’s 
friends. Sucha state of things was not like- 
ly to last long. The husband was found by 


the watchman one morning at day light, dead 


at the front door! He had started for home 
too drunk to do more than reach it, where he 
fell, and striking a corner of the broken step, 
a piece of wood work, loosened by time, pen- 
etrated his right eye, pierced to the brain, and 
left him a senseless corpse. Here was a spe- 
cimen of the vengeance which heaven sees 
meet occasionally to measure out to the scor- 
ner of its laws, and the possessor of unbridled 
passion. 

Alices’s next remove was to her last sad 
home, where in sorrow she pined and died. — 
Too proud by education to beg, she never told 
her wants, and a poor neighbor has informed 
me since her death, that she knew Alice had 
subsisted a whole week on a single loaf of 
bread! Asmall schoo] afforded but a pittance 
more than paid her rent. Last week I atten- 
ded her to her funeral—the body was wasted 
by consumption to a skeleton; she liad kept 
her school to the last moment, and died in her 
chair after a day of great exertion. Next 
morning the little scholars found her as they 
had lett her, but without life. 1 was sent for, 
and can never forget the agony with which I 
gave orders for the last sad offices of the dead. 
Born amid plenty, the happy bride whose 
wedding had been graced by every accompa- 
nying rite of elegant hospitality, was con- 
signed to the narrow tomb, with nothing more 
than the poor attendants of pennyless pover- 
ty. On inspecting the room of the deceased, 
I found the inventory to be scarcely worth 
taking. No change of clothes—no money, 
and but a few dollars worth of furniture.— 
Such was the end of a lovely female, brought 
to poverty and death by the vices of her hus- 
band. 

Do my readers recognise anything more 
than the common lot in the true history which 
I have painted? We are born, are married, 
live, and die. But some of us have at least 
the satisfaction of living beloved, and are not 
abused by the partners of our affection. The 
case of Alice is recent and affecting; yet 
scarcely one of my readers who has reached 
the age of thirty, but can call to mind some 
similar case, where an unoffending woman 
has been torn from her rightful station in so- 
ciety by the act of a brutal husband. Fly 
then, the “worm of the still,” ye youthful 
votaries of happiness, who desire to live reas 
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pected: and as ye value the peace of your 
own minds, the happiness of those whom you 
ought to protect and cherish, beware the card 
and billiard table—and shun every avenue 
which leads to those haunts of misery, those 
avenues to eternal perdition. 


— 


VARIETIES. 


John Wills, Esq. of Lynchburg, Va. has in- 
vented a saw-imill, which, by the application ofa 
balance power, may be worked by a force much 
less than heretofore. Two saws are keptin con- 
stant action by the application of less than one 
half the power usually necessary to work one. 

The Manchester papers contain accounts of 


the death of several individuals, caused by the 


locomotive engines on the new railroad, but in 
every instance they were referable to careless- 
ness on the part of the sufferers, or to an acci- 
dent not incident to the machinery. 

A remarkably rich deposit of gold has been 
discovered about eighteen miles from Charlotte, 
IN.C. The land on which it was found had been 
examined two or three years without success, 
but on the 2d ult. there was found in a small 
space two or three feet below the surface, grains 


and masses of gold, weighing from ounces and 


pounds, to piecesof five,seven and eight pounds, 
in all about one hundred pounds, estimated to 
be worth about $20,000. On pursuing the labor 
of digging the succeeding week, no more gold 
had been discovered, and it seemed that this 
deposit wss entirely isolated, promising no con- 
tinuance of the extraordinary develpoement. 
Reason For WipownHoop.—Mr. Crotchet was 
left a widewer, with two children; and, after the 
death of his wife, so strong was his sense of the 
blessed comfort she had been to him, that he de- 
termined never to give any other woman an op- 
portunity of obliterating the happy recollection. 
John Bicknell, of Buckfield, Mass, says he has 
invented a boat which is to be propelled by the 
weight of the cargo, without the aid of steam.— 
Of course the more heavily it is loaded the swift- 
er it goes. It must be like an eel; the stronger 
you grasp him the quicker he slips through your 
fingers ; or something like the man’s fence rails, 
so crooked they would not lie still, When he 
is loading his boat at the wharf,no doubt he has 
to keep it tied fast, or it would be off like a colt 
that had slipped his bridle. He offers to sell 
shares, but says nothing about a patent. 


Treres.—Professor Ravinisque of 
~ New York, confidently recommends the follow- 


ing simple remedy for effectually destroying cat- 


erpillars, &c. which prey upon trees:—Bore a 


gimlet hole in the trunk of the tree one third 
through, and fill it with the flour of sulpher, 
then plug it up. The sulpher is carried into 
circulation by the sap, and is exhaled in a gase- 


state, while it poisoas 2nd kills all caterpil- 
“lars and insects on the tree. 


New Imrortep Fauir Tree,—A letter from 
J. Winship, Esq. of Brighton, Mass. mentions 
that he has growing in his grounds, a tree near 
ten feet high, the produce of the seed of the 
Shephirdia or SilverCapped Buffalo Berry Tree, 
from Council Bluffs. It is one of the greatest 
acquisitions of the fruit bearing kind our country 
can produce; for beauty of foliage, fulness, good- 
ness, and elegance of fiuit, it is unrivalled by 
any new production; the fruit is about the size 
of the red Antwerp currant, much more rich to 
the taste, and forms one continued cluster of 
fruit on every branch and twig. 


LITERARY. 


ANNALS oF THE PENINSULAR Campalgns.—We 
have devoured, rather than read, the whole of the 
three volumes of the Annals ef the Peninsular 
Campaigns, just issued from the press of Carey & 
Lea. It is beyond question the best digested histo- 
ry of those eventful military operations, and in so 
attractive a style as to entrance every reader who 
gets fairly inte the book. The author is Colonel 
Hamilton, now in this country, and who is also the 
author of the popular novel of Cyril Thornton. 
A thick volume of near five hundred pages, entitled 
** Outlines of History, by the Rev. John Frost, A. 
M.” has been published by Messrs. Carey & Lea. 
This volume embraces a concise history of the world, 
from the earliest period to the pacification of Eu- 
rope in 1815, and contains, by way of appendix, a 
large number of questions for examination of stu- 
dents in the outlines of History. ‘Though we may 
feel in some degree familiar with the prominent 
events in the history of the world, yet we have read 
nearly half of this volume with much profit, and 
whether placed in the hands of learners, (for whom 
it is principally intended) or of older readers, the 
lovers of history will find it to group up a long nar- 
rative in few words, and in the most intelligible 
style. We make the following extract, as afford- 
ing a tolerable specimen of the force and vigor of 
the author’s manner, as well as for the information 
of our readers:— 

Seat oF Man.—It is, perhaps, a use- 
less inquiry to search atter the region in which man 
was first placed, the paradise of his first days of in- 
nocence and happiness. ‘The only historic clew 
we possess are the names of the four rivers, said in 
the Hebrew records to have watered the Jand in 
which the progenitors of the human race dwelt.— 
But as no four rivers can be found on the present 
surface of the earth agreeing in all points with those 
mentioned by Moses, our safest course is to confine 
ourselves to the inquiry after the region where those 
who escaped the last great inundation which has 
overwhelmed the earth, resumed their destined 
course of life and occupation. ‘The general opini- 
on, founded on the literal interpretation of Serip- 
ture, has long been, that at the time of the flood all 
mankind perished, save Nosh and his family.— 
Some, however, contend, that the words of the in- 
spired writer are not to be taken so strictly, and 
that as his information was destined for a particu- 
lar portion of mankind, it may haye been only in- 
tended to instruct them in the history of the race to 
which they belonged, while that of other races may 
have been passed over in silence. Hence they would 
infer that we are not precluded by the Mosaie wri- 
tings fromm supposing that at the time of the great 
inundation other portions of mankind may have 
suved themselves in different manners ana places. 
Thy therefore look to the higher regions of the 
earth, and find three elevated ranges in the neigh- 
borliood of the three distinct stems into which we 
find mankind divided. The lofty range extending 
from the Black Sea to the east of India has been at 
all times regarded as being, either itself or the lands 
south of it, the original seat of the Caucasian race. 
Still more east, beyond Tibet and the desert of 
Cobi, rises another range, regarded as the original 
seat of the Mongol race which dwells around it: 
and the Mountains of the Moon and their branches 
are thought to point out the primitive abodes of the 
Negro race. America, it is probable, was not, till 
long after, adopted for the abode of man. These, 
however, are all questions of curiosity rather than 
of historical importance. At the dawn of all his- 
tory we find the various races of mankind distinct, 
and no history informs us of the origin of the dif- 
ferences. We have therefore only to consider them 
in their separate states, or as intermingled with 
and affecting tach other.” 
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ANNALS OF THE PeNINsuLAR War—by the au- 
thor of Cyril Thornton; Carey & Lea, 3 vols. 12 
mo, 183t.—So much has already appeared in the 
literary world, upon the above subject, in the shape 
of Memoirs, Recollections, Campaigns and Novels, 
that it required no little ingenuity in an author to 
devise a new title to any work about to to be laid 
before the public. Much had already been done 
in giving detached facets, much in the way of finish- 
ed pictures, interesting anecdotes, and pleasurable 
reminiscences. Irnagination had been exhausted, 
port-folios ransacked, epistolary correspondence 
denuded, and every mode of catering tor the pub- 
lic taste put in requisition by able hands, without 
satiating the desire for more books deseriptive of 
this highly interesting era. The politician sought 
in the events connected with this period, the occult 
eauses of the mighty Corsican’s downfall. ‘The 
soldier studied with eagerness new systems of tac- 
ties growing out of novel combinations of militery 
manevres. ‘The lover of liberty followed with en- 
thusiasm the Guerilla bands through the fastnesses 
of their beloved mountains---the poet saw with 
rapture the hidden recesses of the land of cypress 
and myrtle---of the most relentless and the softest 
passions—unfolded to his view; and all Spain laid 
open to the world, excited mingled fc clings of con- 
tempt and envy, of pity and adm ratior. 

Eagerly, however, as the detached works had 
fastened upon the public mind; great as was the 
interest they excited, and increasing as seemed the 
general desire for new views and fresh exhibitions 
of teeling in regard to this truitful region of real 
romance; all the information as yet given seemed 
to float in the mental atmosphere as loose and un- 
connected filaments of a history—vague delinea- 
tions of occurrences that had transpired at some 
indefinite period, and which from their wild and 
chivalrous character, might, unthinkingly, be re- 
ferred as easily to the 15thas the 19th century. 
The world was well assured that the events spoken 
of had happened, but when and in what order, as 
it had not been consecutively informed, so had it 
not taken the trouble to determine and arrange for 
itself. 

The existence in the public mind of this body of 
disconnected information relative to the interesting 
period referred to, wanted but such a work as our 
author has given to us, to complete an understand- 
ing of all the transactions he has undertaken to de- 
velope. The modest title of ‘*Annals,” which 
he has assumed, ealls not upon him for highly 
wrought pictures of incidents, nor the stately and 
dignitied style of an historian. All that we may 
reasonably expect from him is a clear and lucid 
outline of occurrences in the order of their date, 
oa which full reliance may be placed for accuracy; 
and deductions impartially drawn from facts as they 
existed. It is therefore unfair to expect from our 
author the glowing pictures of our own Irving, 
who gives to history the interest of a romance, 
with the same facility that he formerly imparted to 
fiction the sober appearance of a veritable history. 
The plan of the present work would have been less 
valuable had it aspired to such a fime. The au- 
thor has rather rendered more intelligible facts al- 
ready delivered—has arranged in proper order 
circumstances heretofore sufficiently enlarged upon, 
and given to the general reader a clew by which to 
thread the labyrinth of facts and reminiscences al- 
ready spread before the world. 


In the execution of this task, the author has been 
eminently felicitous. We follow hin from one mi- 
litary movement to another, sure that we are pro- 
ceeding in the way of impartiality. His details of 
battles rendered singularly lucid by accompanying 
engraved sketches, will be read with high relish by 
military mea;—for although not so rich and warm 
in the description as our own Lee, yet they are on 
this very account perhaps, more intelligible and 
better according with the anthor’s plan. A glow- 
ing description of a battle is not always a very lu- 
cid one, as the very warmth of the coloring has a 
tendency to obscure the distinctness of the picture. 

But it is not only in giving clear ideas of brilliant 
actions, and showing off the glory and cireumstance 
of noble daring with high effect, that the author 
has displayed his powers. The following descrip- 
tion of the distress and suffering of the retreating 
British army under Sir John Moore, previous to 
the battle of Corunna, is sufficiently melancholy to 
satisfy the most profound deprecator of military 
glory. 

**TIt is melancholy to contemplate the condition 
to which the British bad already been reduced. 
During the march to Villa Franca, the rain came 
down in torrents; men and horses, sinking through 
fatigue, covered the roads; and the soldicrs whose 
strength still enabled them to proceed, maddened by 
the continual suffering of cold and hunger, were no 
longer under any subordination. In such ciream- 
stances pillage could not be prevented. Wherev- 
er they came the inhabitants fled from their dwel- 
lings, and sought shelter among the mountains. 
Enormities of all kinds were committed. Houses, 
and even villages, were burning in all directions, 
The ravages of the must feroci us enemy, could 
not have execeded in atrocity those perpetrated by 
a British army on their allies. 

‘At Benevente, an order had been issued by the 
Geveral, assuring the army, that the only object of 
the retiring movement was, not to evacuate the 
country, but to secure a more favorable position. It 
had, therefore, been constantly expected, that a 
stand would be made at the almost impregnable de- 
files throngh which the army passed after quitting 
Villa Franea. ‘The county had been traversed by 
Sir David Baird on his advance; and it was generale 
ly held ineredible that the r- treat should ke contin- 
ued beyond that point. The sufferings which the 
army hd already endured, and the lamentable 
want of discipline to which the rapidity of the re- 
treat had given rise, tended to strengthen the con- 
viction that the General would gladly avail himself 
of the great defensive advantages which the coun- 
try afforded. This hope was disappointed. Sir John 
Moore saw no safety, but in embareation; and the 
retreat was continued with unrelenting speed. 

“‘At every step of their progress, however, the 
misfortunes of this detoted army seemed to accu- 
mulate. The mortality among the horses was ex- 
cessive; and no sooner did these noble animals be- 
come unable to proceed than they were shot, in or- 
der to prevent their being serviceable to the enemy. 
The ammunition-wagons, which had hitherto kept 
up, were falling one by one to the rear, and the am- 
munition they contained was destroyed. In the 
towns, many of the soldiers, in the recklessness of 
despair, broke into the cellars, and giving way to 
the most desperate excess, were found dead by the 
enemy. During the marches, the number of strag- 
glers was enormous. Under different pretexts, 
whole regiments strayed from their colors; and as 
often as a store or a wine-house was discovered, 
scenes of the most revolting character ensued. The 
enemy’s cavalry was continually pressing on our 
rear, and, under such circumstances, no pause 
could be made to afford protection to those who, 
from intoxieation or exhaustion of strength, were 
compelled to fall behind. At Bembibre, in parti- 
cular, the town, on the departure of the reserve, 
was filled with these unfortunate wretches. Every 
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effort mas made to save them from the miserable 
faie which they so madly courted; but in vain. 
The rear-guard was at length compelled to march, 
A small detachment of cavalry sll remained, in 
hopes that some, at least, of the victims might be 
rescued. But the enemy came on in foree; and 
the French dragoous, charging onward through a 
crowd of men, women, and children, slashed to 
the right and left with their sabres, sparing neither 
age vor sex. Never did British troops gaze on a 
spectacle more apalling than those who, escaping 
death, came up bleeding and lacerated, and were, 
by order of the General, paraded through the 
ranks, as a warning to their comrades. 

‘Tt is well that these humiliating cireumstances 
should be recorded. It is well that war should be 
gazed on inall its aspects, and not unprofitable, 
perhaps, that such episodes should be commemo- 
rated in the emblazoned volume of our victo- 
ries.” 

**From Villa Franea the country afforded no 
field for the action of cavalry; and it was therefore 
ordered to precede the infantry by forced marches 
to Lugo, where the leading division was directed 
to concentrate. ‘Towards this point, also, the in- 
fantry were pushed on with increased speed, and, 
if possible, with augmented suffering. ‘The road 
was bestrewed with the bodies of men dead and 
dyivg. But the agonies of women were still more 
dreadful to behold. Of these, by some strange 
neglect, or by some mistaken sentiment of human- 
ity, an unusually large prop:rtion of them had 
been suffered to accompany the army. Some of 
these unhappy creatures were taken in labor on the 
road, and amid storms of sleet and snow, gave 

* birth to infants, which, with their mothers, perish- 
ed as soon as they had seen the light. Others, in 
the unconquerable energy of materuel love, would 
toil on, with one or two children on their b.cks; 
tll, on looking round, they perecived that the hap- 
less objects of their attachment were frozen to 
death. But more frighttul even than this, was the 
de; th of moral degradation to which these wretch- 
ed followers of the eamp were trequertly reduced. 
Nothing could be more appalling to the heart, than 
to hear the creadtul curses and imprceations which 
barst from the livid lips of intoxicated and despair- 
ing women, as they laid them down to die. ‘lam 
well aware,’ said Lord Londonderry, himself a 
distinguished actor in the terrible scene, ‘that the 
horrors of this retreat have been, again and again, 
described in terms calculated to freeze the blood 
of such as read them; but I have no hesitation in 
saying, that the most harrowing accounts which 
have yet been laid before the public, fall short of 
the reality.’ 

*On the march to Lugo, detachments of Spanish 
troops, by whom this precipitate abandonment of 
their conntry had not been anticipated, were met 
escorting convoys of cannon, ammunition, clothing 
and stores, to the front. ‘hese were assailed with 
outrage and abuse by the British soldiers; and 
quitting their charge, were glad to eseape with their 
e.tile, leaving the earriages to encumber the road. 
A large convoy, of between thirty and forty wag- 
gons, with stores for the army of Romana, was 
met near Nogales. These were now useless. Some 
were distributed to the troops as they passed—the 
remainder was destroyed. Near Constantino the 
road crosses a hill, which Sir John Moore was ap- 
—_ would be taken advantage of by the 

rench, to annoy the descending column. The 
rifle corps and horse-artillery were ordered, there- 
fore, to halt on its summit, and obstruct the ene- 
my’s advance. ‘The position, thus assumed, was 
formidable; and, in order to avoid exposure to the 
British guns, the French halted behind another hill 
for above half anhour. The reserve in the mean- 
while, continued its march; and no sooner had the 
rear crossed the bridge of Constantino, than the 
artillery and rifle corps suddenly retired, and the 
whole passed the river without loss. General Pa- 
get, with the reserve, then took post to defend the 

ridge. The enemy advanced their cavalry and 
dismounted chasseurs, and endeavored, ineffectual - 
ly, to force the post. They were driven back by a 


well-direected fire. At eleven at night General Pae 
get received orders to fall back on Lugo. 

““The distance between Villa Franea and Lugo, 
was accomplished by the reserve in forty-eight 
hours. During this march, likewise, a quantity of 
valuable stores was Gestroyed, and two wagon- 
loads ef dollars fell behind. Every effort for the 
further transport of the treasure having proved 
abortive, the casks containing it were rolled down 
a precipice, in hopes that the snow might conceal 
it from the observation of the enemy. 

“But even with all these sacrifices, the necessity 
of repose torceruit the exhausied soldiers became 
at length apparent to Sir John Moore. At Lugo, 
the army halted on the sixth; and the General took 
up a position in front of the town, with the intention 
of offering battle tothe enemy. Never did any 
measure produce a more striking and instaneous re~ 
vulsion of feeling in the troops. Insubordination 
was at an end,—stragglers hastened to join their 
regiments,—worn frames became reanimated with 
vigor; and the promiscuous assemblage of disor- 
derly soldiers, became again invested with all the 
attributes of a disciplined army.” 

Upon the whole, we have no hesitation in saying 
the ‘Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns” is one 
of the most interesting and instructive works of 
this age of voluminous publication, and that no one 
who dips into these volumes will rest satisfied 
short of a perusal of the whole. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 

A SONG. ‘Bonnie Doon.’” 
When red clouds deck’d the smiling west, 
And the mid red-breast on the spray, 

Was chanting ere she sought ber nest, 
Her soit, melodious, vesper-lay: 
I’ve roved along the flow’ry hill, 
With you, the friends of early youth, 
And dipt from out the limpid mil, 
‘The symbol of unsullied truth. 


And oft when Luna, o’er the scene 
Her purest robes of light had cast, 
We've sported on the “Village-green,” 
With youthtal glee, too sweet to last. 
No heart was there by woe oppressed, 
None knew what ’twas to grieve or mourn, 
Sorrow was banished from each breast, 
And we on wings of mirth were borne. 
The verdant green—the brook—the hill 
_ Are dear unto this heart of mine, 
But Newville friends, you’ve dearer still, 
For you I bow at mem/’ry’s shrine. 
When you have sought some fav’rite spot, 
A summer eve in mirth to spend, 
Will you then east a ling’ring thought 
On one who’s now an absent friend. 


May 6. AS PENDIUS, 


Many years ago, of course long before cold 
Water associations were dreamed of, Mr. 
caine into the city upon a warm summer’s day, 
He drank very freely of punch, and on his re- 
turn found it impossible to sit steady on his 
horse. In one of his reelings he lost his balance, 
but by clinging to the mane of his horse, he 
broke his fall, aud came upon his feet. A lad 
who was in company, asked what he got off for? 
Oh, (said he,) I only got oif to get on better. 


It has been advanced, in favor of free trade, 
that if there were no Custom duties, thece could 
be no smuggling. True! and if there were no 
property there could be no thieving ! 


“ Ferdinand the Seventh,” said a distinguished 
diplomatist, “is decidedly Priest-rid—but his 
people are absolutely governed by lunatics.”— 
** What else could be expected,” replied a friend, 
“when the very capital itself is Mad-rid {” 
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MISCELLANY. 


An Ir1tsu Answer.—-It may seem a matter of 
no extraordinary difficulty to give a plain ans- 
wer to a plain question; and yet it is an art 
which evidently requires some trouble to learn. 
Tn all ha!f-civilized nations, the inquirer for the 
most simple thing is met by an enigma for an 
answer : and, among the peasantry of Scotland 
and Ireland, civilized as the general communi- 
ties may be, the system often seems to be studi- 
edevasion. This dialogue is the model of thou- 
sands in the sister isle:—‘Is this the nearest 
road to Cork?’ ‘Is it to Cork you are going ?” 
* Yes, but my question is, as to the nearest road.’ 
* Why, this road is as near as that on the other 
side of the hill; for neither of them is any road 
at all.’ ‘Then which way ought Ito go?’ *Oh, 
that depends on your honor’s own liking. Per- 
haps you would’nt like to go back again.’ * Cer- 
tainly not. But one word for all, my good fel- 
low ; do you know any thing about any kind of 
road here?’ * There now, if your honor had ask- 
ed that before, 1 could have told you at once.’ 
* Gut with itthen, * Why the truth is, your hon- 
or, that I am a stranger in these parts; and the 
best thing you can do is to stop till somebody 
comes that knows all about the way.’ ‘ Stupid 
scoundrel! why did you not say so at first 7?— 
‘Stupid! that’s all my thanks. But why did 
not your honor ask me if I belonged to the place? 
that would have settled the business at once.— 
Take a fool's advice, your honor, and stop where 
you are.’ 


Anecpotr.—Some months ago, the Rev. 
James Armstrong preached at Harmony, near 
the Wabash, when a Doctor at that place, a pro- 
fessed Deist or Infidel, called on his associates 
to accompany him, while he attacked the Meth- 
odist, as he said. At first he asked Mr. Arm- 
strong if he did not follow preaching to save 
souls. He answered in the affirmative. He 
asked Mr. Armstrong if he ever saw a soul—no; 
if he ever heard a soul—no; if he ever smelt a 
soul—no; if he ever tasted a soul—no; if he ev- 
er felt a soul—yes, thank God, said Mr. Arm- 
strong. Well, said the doctor, there are four of 
the five senses against one to evidence that there 
isno soul, Mr. Armstrong then asked the gen- 
tleman if he was a doctor of Medicine ;—and he 
answered in the affirmative. He then asked 
the Doctor if he ever saw a pain—no, replied 
the Doctor ; if he ever heard a pain—no; if he 
ever smelt a pain—no; if he ever tasted a pain; 
no; if he ever felt a pain—yes. Mr Armstrong 
then said there are four of the five senses against 
one to evidence there is no pain; and yet, sir, 
you know there is a pain, and I know there is a 
soul. The Doctor was confused and walked off. 


Anecpotge.—A Major of militia, somewhere 
in Pennsylvania, who had recently been elect- 
ed, and who wag not overburdened with brains, 
took it into his head, on the morning of parade 
to go out and exercise a little by oso. 
The field selected for this purpose was his 
stoop. Placing himself in a military attitude, 
with a sword drawn, he exclaimed—Atten- 
tion the whole !~-Rear rank, three paces back! 
He immediately retreated three steps, and 
tumbled down cellar! His wife, hearing the 
noise he occasioned in falling, came running 
out, and asked, My dear have you killed your- 
self! Go into the house, woman, (said the 
Major) what do you know about war? 


THE TRUE USE OF MUSIC. 

BY THE LATE REY. CHARLES WESLEY. 
This exquisite piece of sacred poetry is, perhaps, 
as little known as the occasion which gave rise 
to its composition. Mr. Wesley was preaching 
one evening at a seaport town in England, where’ 
some Sailors half drunk interrupted the singing 
by raising the tune of “The jolly brisk Tar.”— 
Without losing his temper, he thus pleasantly 
addressed the intruders, * Lads! if you sing my 
tune to-night, I willsing yours to-morrow night.” 
The sailors, with their usual good humor, in- 
stantly acquiesced, and in the interval Mr.Wes- 
ley wrote the following hymn, which we feel 
pleasure in rescuing from oblivion, as not more 
distinguished by the beauty of the composition 
than by the very valuable instruction which it 
conveys. 

Listed into the cause of sin, 
Why should a good be evil? 

Music, alas! too long has been 
Press’d to obey the devil: 

Drunken, or light, or lewd, the lay 
Tends to the soul’s undoing ; 

Widens, and strews with flowers the way 
Down to eternal ruin. 


Who on the part of God will rise, 
Innocent sounds recover, 

Fly on the prey and seize the prize, 
Plunder the carnal lover ; 

Strip him of every moving strain, 
Every melting measure, 

Music in virtue’s cause retain, 
Rescue the holy pleasure! 


Come, let us try if Jesus’ love 
Cannot as well inspire us: 

This is the theme of those above, 
This upon earth can fire us! 

Say, if your hearts are tuned to sing, 
Is there a subject greater? 

Harmony all its strains will bring, 
Jesus’ love is sweeter. 


Jesus the soul of music is, 
His love’s the noblest passion, 

That raises the soul to joys above, 
In holy adoration; 

Jesus’ name the dead can raise, 
Show us our sins forgiven, 

Fill us with all the life of grace, 
Carry us up to heaven. 


Who hath a right like us to sing, 
Us who his mercy raises? 

Merry our hearts, for Christ is king, 
Cheerful are all our faces; 

Who of his love doth once partake, 
He evermore rejoices ; 

Melody with our hearts we make, 
Melody with our voices. 


He that a sprinkled conscience hath, 
He that in God is merry ; 

Let him sing psalms the Spirit saith, 
Joyful and never weary ; 

Offer the sacrifice of praise— 
Gratitude never ceasing : 

Spiritual songs, and anthems raise, 
Honor, and thanks, and blessing ! 


Come, let us in his praises join, 
Triumph in his salvation ; 
Glory aseribe to love divine, 
Worship and adoration : 
Heaven already is begun, 
Opened in each believer; 
Only believe, and still sing on, 
Heaven is ours for ever! 
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LONDON POLICE. 


A ladywent before one of the London magistrates, 
and procured a warrant to arrest her husband, who 
was about to sail for India, where he held a medical 
appointment. The reporter says: 

Reid, one of the parish officers of Marylebone, 
attended, and a warrant was placed in his hands to 
arrest the husband. Mrs. Stewart, the lady in 
question, directed the officer to go to the Jerusa- 
lem Coffee house, where she was certain he would 
obtain her husband’s address. Reid went there ac- 
cordingly, and learned that Mr. J. Stewart, M. D. 
belonged to the Medical Establishment in India, 
lodged at No. 8, Norfolk Street, and to Norfolk 
Street set, off the parish officer. ‘The address was 
quite correct. Dr. Stewart lodged there, sure 
enough. He had a black servant: another proof of 
his indentity with the individual wanted, for Mrs. 
Stewart knew that her husband brought a native 
servant from India with him. The warrant, there- 
fore, was served upon him, and Reid accepted his 
word for appearing yesterday at the office. 

He arrived a few minutes before the lady, and, 
as soon as Reid introduced him to Mr. Rawlinson, 
the Magistrate said, Sir, I presume you admit the 
marriage? 

I admit no such thing, ane Mr. Stewart) | 
never was married in my life. 

Mr. Rawlinson looked astonished, and ordered 
the deposition sworn to by the lady to be read, in 
which she stated that she was married in 1826, at 
the church of Marylebone, to James Stewart. 

It can’t be possible, (continued Mr. Rawlinson) 
that the lady would depose on oath to a falsehood. 
She stated that your brother wrote her several let- 
ters, offering her an annuity: do you know any 
thing of that cireumstance? 

It is impossible I could know any thing of it, 
(replied Mr. Stewart) for I hav’nt a brother in 
England. 

Nor does your father live at Brighton’——’Pon 
my honor de does not. 

Do you belong to the Medical Establishment in 
Bombay? No, I belong to the Madras Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Rawlinson—She stated her husband belong- 
ed to the establishment in Bombay. There must 
be a mistake somewhere. 

There must indeed, (responded Mr. Stewart, 
good humoredly) and a very ridiculous one it is. 

Mrs. Stewart now entered the office, and was re- 
quested by Mr. Rawlinson to look round and as- 
certain if her husband was present. 

The lady did so; but, after a careful survey of 
all the faces present, declared he was not. 

Why, there is Mr. Stewart, madam, (exclaimed 
Mr. Rawlinson, pointing the gentleman out to her. ) 

Both looked at each other for some moments with 
the most perfect astonishment; at length Mrs. S. 
appeared extremely confused at the mistake, said 
that she never had the honor of seeing the gentle- 
man before in all her life. 

Mr. Stewart.—But you came to my lodgings on 
Saturday morning, and was very particular in ma- 
king inquiries after me of my servant. 

For which I hope, Sir, you will accept my apolo- 
gy, (replied Mrs. Stewart.) But the description 
answered so minutely that I was confident I was 
correct. I even asked your servant if you walked 
with a slight limp, and he told me you did. 

Mr. Stewart offered to pace the room, to prove 
to the lady’s satisfaction that he did not limp; but 
she assured him it was quite unnecessary, as she 
was perfectly satisfied he was not her liege-lord 
and master. 

1 had only just returned from Scotland, (said Mr. 
Stewart) and must confess I was not a little aston- 
ished at finding a warrant to answer the claims of a 
lady for alimony whom I had never seen ; and to 
find it sworn that I was married at achureh within 
the doors of which I never was in my life. 

Mr. Rawlinson said he was sorry for having de- 
tained Mr. Stewart. Indeed, he told the gentle- 
man, before the lady entered, that he might go; but 
Mr. Stewart said he had rather ‘see it out.’ He 


laughed heartily through the scene, which he met 
with great good humor; and making the lady his 
best bow, he wished her ‘good morning,” and 
retired. 

Mrs. Stewart then replied to Mr. Rawlinson 
respecting her rea/ husband, whom she said she had 
got positive information was at that moment at 
Brighton; but Mr. R. told her that she must go to 
Brighton and apply to the Magistrates there, as it 
was beyond his jurisdiction. 

The lady then withdrew. 


On a Comrositor.—An opulent printer in 
London desired his executors to have the follow- 
ing epitaph inscribed on his tomb-stone after his 


death :— 
No more shall copy bad perplex my brain, 
No more shall type’s small face my eyeballs strain; 
No more the proof’s foul page create me troubles, 
By errors, transpositions, outs, and doubles ; 
No more to overrun shall I begin, 
No more be driving out, or taking in; 
The stubborn pressman’s frown I may now scoff, 
Revis'd, corrected, finally—work'd off. 


A formal old gentleman, finding his horse 
uneasy under the saddle, alighted, and called 
to his servant in the following manner:--Tom, 
take off the saddle on my bay horse and lay it 
upon the ground; then take the saddle from 
thy grey horse, and put it upon my bay horse, 
and lastly, put the other saddle upon thy grey 
horse. ‘The fellow gaped all the while at 
this long preachment, and at last cried out, 
‘ Lack-a-day, sir, could you not have said at 
once, change the saddles?’ 


“ANECDOTE.—A negro was bragging to a 
minister of the amount he had gained the year 
past by fiddling, and asked if it was not nearly 
equal to his salary. The Parson said it was. 
Well, (says Sambo,) I spose I suit de people 
good deal better. 


Docrortne.—When the Doctors P. and S. emi- 
nent physicians, were on a shooting party, they 
missed every shot for some time. The game keep- 
er requested leave to follow the last covey now on 
the wing, adding, “I will soon doctor them.”-— 
“What do you mean, fellow,” qnoth Dr. P. ‘*by 
doctoring them?” ‘*Why, kill them, to be sure,” 
replied the rustic. 


Why is a surgeon going to perform an opera- 
tion on a tumour like a dandy sallying forth 
from histoilet? Because he is going tocuta swell, 


One of the country correspondents of a London 
aper, lately wrote to the editor, saying, that ** it 
is with extreme regret he is compelled to contra- 
diet the report of a murder at Barnet.”? What a 
disappointment to both parties. 
Distaff spinning was first introduced into Eng- 
land, in 1505. 
TOR THE ARIEL. 
CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is a dandy like a joint of venison? 
Because he is a bit of a buck. 
What key is best for a christmas box? 
A turkey. 
Why do we go to bed? 
Because the bed don’t come to us. 
When is a man over head and ears in debt? 
When he has a hat on that he has not paid for. 
Why is a handsome woman like bread ? 
She is often toasted. 
Why is a man who runs in debt like a clock? 
He goes on tick. 
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THE BEE. 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers. 


EPIGRAM. 

Why should all girls, a wit exclaimed, 
Surprising farmers be ? 

Because they’re always studying 
The art of rusband-ry. 


RuyminGc Tuieves.—Some short time since a 
gentleman in Somersetshire, named Hex, had, 
amongst other fowls, six geese and a gander.— 
One night all the geese were stolen, and the gan- 
der was found the following morning alone, bear- 
ing a letter tied round its neck, with a six pence 
enclosed, and in the letter the following lines: 
Pray Mr. Hex 
Do not vex 
Nor think yourself in danger, 
For we have bought six geese 
At a penny a piece, 
And left the money with the gander. 


A Morariry.—Some time since a gentle- 
man-faurmer was bargaining with a pig-driver in 
Corchester market for two pigs, when the latter, 
to bestow a good character on the animals, ob- 
served, “ You'll find them ’ere a couple of as 
good moral pigs as ever you clapped eyes on.” 
‘What do you mean, my good friend?” asked 
the gentleman. “ Why, your honor, you'll find 
*em as good moral pigs as ever was, go where 
you will for the next.” “But what do you 
mean by moral?” Why, moral pigs, your ho- 
nor; pigs as “ll eat their allowance any day, 
and do credit to their keeper.” 


REVENGE TO THE VERY LETTER. 
As John and Mary sat at dinner, 
Mary exclaimed, in playful rage, 
“Jil pinch thine arm, as Pm a sinner, 
And make thee suffer, Pll engage.’’ 


Said John, “ Were we in serious strife, 
And you would dare a pinch to give, 

I'd give you such a punch, good wife, 
You’d ne’er forget it while you live.” 


~« A punch for but a pinch! oh, dear, 


That’s very hard!” was Jane’s reply, 
“” T would serve,” quoth John, “to point out clear 
The difference tween ‘U.’ and ‘I.’ 


Mr. Amos, in a lecture lately delivered on me- 
dical jurisprudence, related the following singu- 
lar fact:—*I may mention a fact, which of 
course does not appear in the printed trial. 
Patch’s Counsel, then Serjeant Best, pressed the 
prisoner, in conference before the trial, to say 
whether he was not left-handed—but he pro- 
tested he was not—as the evidence proved that 
the murder was committed by means of a pistol- 
shot by a left-handed man ; but being called up- 
on to plead, and put up his hand, he answered 
‘Not guilty,’ and raised his left hand.” 


LITTLE AND MOORE. 
A lady having found a copy of Little’s Poems 
under the pillow of her maid’s bed, wrote in it, 
You read itt ce, [ guess ; 
{ wish you'd read less. 
Under which the pert damsel wrote— 
read before ; 
Now I mean to read moore. 


Panpora’s Box.—The Prince of Piedmont was 
not quite seven years old, when his preceptor, 


Cardinal (then Father) Flendel, explained to 
him the fable of Pandora’s Box. He told him 
that all evils which afflict the human race were 
shut up in that fatal box; which Pandora, temp- 
ted by curiosity, opened, when they immediate- 
ly flew out and spread themselves over the sur- 
face of the earth. What, Father!” said the 
young Prince, “ were all the evils shut up in that 
box ?” * Yes,” answered the preceptor. “ That 
cannot be,” replied the Prince, * since Curiosity 
tempted Pandora; and that evil, which could 
not have been in it, was not the least, since it 
was the origin of all.” 


= 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The advantages of thus acknowledging the receipt of re- 
mittances and other favors from correspondents, are 80 
obvious, that we siall continue to pursue it where not 
requiring too minute or extended notice. Among the 
advantages may be enumerated a saving of postage, no 
small item—furnishing to agents as well as subscribers 
receipts of easy reference, avd at the same ttme materi- 
ally tacilitating the complex and extensive operations of 
our Office, the business of which we find more rapidly 
accumulating than our clerks can well keep paee with 


Letters from the following gentlemen have been received 
since our last number Was issued :—O. S. B. of E. At- 
tleboro’, Ms.—A. D. 1. Postmaster, Marietta, O.-[. L. 
P. Albany, N. Y.—R.H. Surry C. H. Va. (due $1,50)— 
LW. B. So. Coventry, P. Wheeling, Va.—E. 
W. Concord Meeting House, Pa.—E. M. Barnard, Vt. 
Yes.—l H C. Navarino, N.Y. Instructions tolluw- 
ed.—A. P. Cleves, O. Nos. | & 2 forwarded.—IL. 8. Lei- 
cester, Ms.—R. M. York, U. C. halves of six ten’s Bk. 
U.S. received and disposed ef as directed. Premiums 
are packed aud subject to order, having sought in vain 
for a conveyance fur Canada.—A. D. Wadsworth, O.— 
Our Poit Gibson, (Mississippi) correspondent will 
doubtless be successful in winning the highest premi- 
um. His exertions already bid fair for it, and deserve 
our acknowledgements.—E. H. Newburyport, Ms.—I. 
A. Haddam, Ci.—H. H 8. Harmony, N. Y.—Leesville,: 
§.U —A.U. A. New-London Cross Roads, Pa.—s. R. 
I. Bergen, N. Y. to whom a specimen has been seut.— 
G. E M. Feltonsville, Ms.—G. W. B. Westfield, N. ¥. 
—J.R. Cumberland Ford, Ky.—c. M. of E. Faiufield, 
O. is received, but his directions are so incomplete that 
Wwe cannot ascertain to What Post Office the papers are 
sent for which he pays.—J. P. Beehman, N. Y. and we 
are unable to supply the missing number, the whole 
edition of Vol. 4 being long since exhausted —A. K. 
Lewistown, Ms.—R. M. L. Jr. Galway, N.Y. $2.—The 
Postmaster at Medford, Ms. will please remit by mail.— 
A.B. of Newburyport, has credit in fullfor all of Vol. 
5, as suggested by our friend E, B.—N, H. Marston 
Mills.—L. W. H. Mauch Chunk. 

Our list contains only such as have particularly request- 
ed answers, or wiete replies appeared necessary. All 
communications received, whether noticed or not, 
meet with punctual and careful attention. 

T.H. of Terre Haute is received, with the enclosure of 
ten dollars, for which we ate much obliged to him.— 
The papers for new subscribers have been forwarded. 


J.T. B. who writes from Fort Adams, thinks his name 
can be found on our books as a delinquent. We can- 
not identify it unless informed Where the paper was 
formerly sent, and have therefore given him credit for 
$3,50, and J. J. M. for $1,50, both commencing with 
Vol. 5. 

3° Subscribers are informed that notes of a less denomi- 
nation than §5, if genuine, are received al par in pay- 
ment of subscriptions. 

*Q.Q."’ who imitates Hood’s verses, had better plough 
the earth; ploughing on paper does not suit his hand. 
‘*The Memory of Erin’’ has already appeared in our 

columns. 

‘Caesar’ on the abuses of oys‘er cellars, had better be 
sent to our Recorder. We esteem oysters and their 
venders too much to appear in any other character 
than their friends. 

“P.T. perhaps! !—S. to M.I.’? when paragraphe 
are scarce, and perhaps not then. 

We shall be pleased to receive the promised Reminiscen- 
ces of a Philadelphia Fireman. 
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